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napped lacks an ending of any sort, leaving off abruptly with the
promise of a sequel; as for Catriona, its endings flag less obviously
only because its beginning and middle lack the verve and
inspiration of any of the other three stories.

With its unsatisfactory ending, The Master ofBallantrae is the
best finished novel of Stevenson. He himself thought Catriona
his best, but his judgment was prejudiced by his point of view.
At the time of writing Catriona, he was conscious that the absence
of women from his fiction was a serious flaw in his art, and both
the heroine of Catriona and Lady Barbara Grant, the one with
obvious limitations, the other within narrow limits, were at
least women of flesh and blood. Previously he had never satisfied
himself in drawing women except with the small characters of
the Countess of Rosen in Prince Otto and Anastasie in The Treasure
of Franchard.

In his Humbk Remonstrance to Henry James on "The Art of
Fiction," he stated categorically his belief that "the dramatic
novel" must be founded on " one of the passionate cruces of life,
where duty and inclination come nobly to the grapple," and
cited as examples Meredith's Rhoda Fleming, Hardy's Pair of
Blue Eyes, and Charles Reade's Griffith Gaunt and The Double
Marriage. Probably he had intended such a theme in the novel
about a prostitute which Fanny compelled him to destroy; after he
came to know Henry James, he became more and more conscious
of the flaw in his art produced by his avoidance of women, and
the original plot of The Master of BaUantrae, the first of his novels
to introduce a woman, after Fanny's veto on the prostitute's
novel, was the motive of struggle between duty and inclination
in the characters of Lord Durrisdeer and his wife. So far as he
followed this theme, The Master of BaUantrae is magnificent
human tragedy; whether Fanny intervened or whether Stevenson
himself feared to offend prudery by frankness too naked, he
shunned and shelved the logical outcome of the story, invoked the
deus ex machina of Secundra Dass, and descended to the platitudes
of common melodrama, Lang sensed the failure when he
described Alison Durie as" the best woman among Mr. Stevenson's
few women; but even she is almost always reserved, veiled as it
were."
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